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Editorial 


THE ESSENTIAL ARISTOCRACY 


In these days, when the word ‘democracy’ is 
bandied about by the unwitting, there is too 
often the uneasy assumption that it precludes 
every concept of aristocracy and is impossible 
unless everyone is reduced to the same dead 
level of democracy. And any one who lifts his 
eyebrows at such democratic pretensions is apt 
to be regarded as an aristocrat and a snob. 

Of course, we all believe in the equality of 
opportunity so far as implacable nature will 
permit that. We believe in equality before the 
law ; we believe in the right of every reasonably 
intelligent person to state his case before his 
iellow-men and to receive even-handed justice. 
We also believe in our equality before God, 
and that it is His will that not one “of the least 
of these”, his children, should perish. That 1s 
a revolutionary faith, and it is the main dynamic 
of our whole system of social services. 

But all this should not blind us to the inherent 
inequalities among men, for some of which they 
cannot be held responsible and some of which 
are due to their own moral competence on the 
one hand or, on the other, to their moral in- 
competence. Education is by no means the 
only cause of such diversity. It should be the 
aim of society to encourage the competent, while 
it deals justly and even generously with the 


We should seek to breed com- 
petence, we should seek to train competence and 


incompetent. 


to give it a chance, we should seek to reward 
competence—everywhere in the world. Unless 
we do, we cut at the nerve of all true idealism 
and moral effort. 

There is a danger in doctrinaire democracy, 
in the easy assumption that all men everywhere 


are quite capable of choosing their own 
governors and even ruling themselves. Self- 


government is more of a goal than a means, al- 
though one must continually inject good doses 
of self-government if we are to strengthen the 
body politic for more and complete self- 
In our effort to set the world 
free, let us cleanse our spirits from all racial 
arrogance and judge men everywhere on their 


real potentialities and capacities; let us also 


government. 


seek to train them, and even ourselves (if 
the job of training ourselves be not esteemed 
impossible) for self-government, but let us 
avoid the stereotype of thinking which, in its 
inexperience with the real fabric of politics, 
assumes that we can give men their freedom 
everywhere in the world and expect them to 
know at once what to do with it. That was the 
tragic error which the victors made in dealing 
with the Negro slaves after the American Civil 
War. 

Power is always dangerous, but men have 
been given various gifts, and they 
these gifts with a most religious 


must use 
sense of 
responsibility. who 
lead popular uprisings are precisely those who 


And very often the men 


are most avid for power themselves and most 
incompetent in the use of power once they have 
acquired it. Vide Hitler! Possibly, the oldest 
piece of literature in the Hebrew scriptures is 
that found in the book of Judges, the ninth 
chapter, the parable of the bramble king, as 
related by the prophet Jothan when Abimilech 
had been made king. 

“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a 
king over them; and they said unto the 
olive tree, Reign thou over us. 

“But the olive tree said unto them, Should 
[ leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honour God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? 
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“And the trees said to the fig tree, Come 
then, and reign thou over us. 

‘But the fig-tree said unto them, Should I 
forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? 

“Then said the trees unto the vine, Come 
thou, and reign over us. 

“And the vine said unto them, Should I 
leave my vine, which cheereth God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees? 

“Then said all the trees unto the bramble, 
come thou, and reign over us. 

“And the bramble said unto the trees, If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow; and if 
not, let fire come out of the bramble, and 
devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 

Today in many countries brambles have been 
enthroned, and the stately cedars of Lebanon are 
threatened. 

We may believe profoundly in democracy, 
but we must also believe in the inherent 
hierarchy of values and give to the varying 
powers and capacities of men the place which 
is due them. In the early days of the Russian 
revolution, it was reported, the Bolsheviks took 
over one of the hospitals, and displaced the chief 
physician with the cook. It is not essential to 
democracy that, in the administration of hos- 
pitals, cooks should be given a place superior 
Nor is it 
necessary, in a real democracy, that we reward 


to that of the trained physician. 


all men alike—the loafer receiving the same as 
the diligent, and the man who weeds the garden 
the same as the landscape gardener who plans 
the whole domain. Whatever we may think of 
the relative merits of social control and freedom 
of enterprise, we must recognize the hierarchical 
structure of life. 


SHEEP VERSUS MEN 


Occasionally, one hears talk of the frightful 
cost of war. Of course, war is a tragic fact of 


the first magnitude. But we should think more 


of the frightful cost if we did not fight, if we 
just allowed the Nazis and the Japanese to do 


what they wanted with our country. The 


ancestors of many of us suffered unspeakable 


hardships in their pioneering days. They 


struggled with the inclement winters, with the 
challenge of the Pre-Cambrian shield, with the 
hard-wood forests of Ontario, with the bitter 
loneliness of the prairies, with marauding 
Indians, to carve for themselves and for their 
children a great and puissant empire out of 
British North America. They left this inher- 
itance to us, together with a glorious tradition of 
British freedom. It is ours to enjoy, to preserve 
and to defend. But how much of it would be 
ours if our present enemies held it in their 
covetous hands? How much freedom would 
remain to us? If we thought more of these 
things, we might perhaps be willing to work 
more and to pay more. If the enemy had 
actually landed on our shores and were march- 
ing towards our homes, nothing would seem too 
costly in comparison with freedom. 

Even as it is, we may not be paying enough, 
especially to the men who are doing the fighting 
and their dependents. And especially to those 
who were the dependents of men killed or 
incapacitated in action. What is the market 
value of human life? 

When man-power is urgently needed by the 
State in time of war, it lays its hands upon 
a young man—and it has a right to do so— 
and says to him “Go” and he goeth . . 
to his death! 


. often, 


If the aforesaid youth happens to be married 
and has dependent children, his wife may be 
allowed as much as twelve dollars per month 
per child (up to a fixed number of children) 
and on this she struggles to bring the child up 
for the next war. Of course, twelve dollars is 
twelve dollars. One could, if there were no 
other expense involved in the raising of chil- 
dren, buy more than eighty quarts of milk a 
month with that amount in most of our cities! 

The parent today produces children for the 
omnicompetent state, educates them partly at 
the State’s expense, but mostly at his own. The 
State takes them in time of war to defend itself 
against its enemies. If eventually this child is 
killed in action, his widow and dependent chil- 


dren (if he is married) will receive some slight 
pension. 


Sut those who reared him and paid 
the price of rearing him receive the nation’s 
condolences and its hopeful assurance that his 


death has not been in vain. This, of course, is 
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their ‘reasonable service’. But from a purely 
monetary viewpoint, is it? 

The farmer raises livestock for the army, and 
for this he gets a check from the government 
purchasing agencies. The parent raises a child, 
and he gets a letter of condolence. 

Of course, life is more than money. Of 
course, for parents who delight in watching the 
growth of their children, there are compensa- 
tions beyond money. And even if some of these 
youth upon whom unstinted affection and at- 
tention have been showered are forced pre- 
maturely to march into the valley of the shadow 
of death, there still remain glorious memories 
which will bless as they burn. 

Or again, consider emigration. If we send 
cattle out of the country into, let us say, the 
United States, it helps to balance our trade 
accounts with that country. But if we take a 
youth, give him years of oversight in the home, 
train him at the public expense in our schools 
and colleges, and then let him cross the border 
for permanent residence, taking with him, in 
normal peace times, such capital assets as we 
can spare, it is assumed by the country that 
receives him that it is doing us a great favour 
by allowing him to reside there. Such in the 
logic of our haywire economics ! 

If parents are going to be encouraged to bring 
children into such a chaotic world and to sacri- 
fice a thousand personal comforts to give them 
exceptional training and preparation, and if the 
State is to retain the right to command the 
services of such children, then it must learn to 
offer greater inducements than it does at pres- 
ent. There is an exemption in the income tax 
per dependent child, to be sure. But what great 
difference does $28 on the normal tax and $80 
on the graduated tax per dependent really make 
to those who seek the best for their children ? 
Family allowances, under proper safeguards, 
might be a positive encouragement far out- 
weighing the more negative reward of such 
niggardly exemptions. If we labour this thesis, 
it is because here is one of the great problems 
that must be faced tomorrow in Canada. It 
cannot be dodged and it is something for adult 
groups continually to think about and to think 


through. 


The world’s greatest teacher of adults and a 
friend of little children once put this question 
to some of the members of the group which 
always accompanied him: ‘How much, then, 1s 
a man better than a sheep?’ Many sermons 
have been preached on that text, and in most 
of such discussions, the sheep seems to have had 
the advantage of the man. Inevitably, in our 
sordid world. At all events, if it is prudent to 
subsidize the raising of piglets and frolicsome 
lambs, why should it be unprofitable and im- 
prudent to subsidize the bearing of healthy- 
bodied and healthy-minded babies? To be sure, 
one does not raise babies to be taken to the 
abattoirs at the stage of appropriate growth, 
but there are more ways of serving the high 
causes and needs of humanity than by being 
made into steaks and grilled. 


The Director's 
Recent Activities 


Important Study Volume on “The Northern 
Plains’’ Forthcoming 

E. A. Corbett, director of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, spent several weeks in the west, 
August-September, in connection with the preparation 
of the report on “The Northern Plains”, based on a 
survey sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
report, which was largely written at Bozeman, 
Montana, by Carl F. Kraenzel of Montana State Col- 
lege and Watson Thomson of the University of 
Manitoba with the assistance of Glenn Craig, O. A. 
Parsons, both of the University of Montana, and Dr. 
Corbett, was submitted to farm and rural leaders meet- 
ing for two days in Saskatoon, September 24-25. The 
delegates were welcomed by David Stevens, head of 
the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and John Marshall, assistant director, and President 
James S. Thomson of the University of Saskatchewan. 

The report which is extraordinarily readable as well 
as challenging was finally adopted for publication in 
“offset” style for further study during the coming 
winter in especially selected groups in both the United 
States and Canada. It will then be revised in the light 
of the conclusions of this group study, and published 
for general use in the spring of 1943. 

Dr. Corbett has concluded his services with thx 
Speakers’ Division of the Bureau of Public Information 
at Ottawa to which he devoted much time for many 
months. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES 


(An Editorial) 


In recent years, a popular pastime has been 
the derision of the middle classes, the petite 
bourgeoisie. Little that could be effected to 
liquidate them, especially in taxation, has been 
left undone. The wealthier classes, to be sure, 
regarded them with a certain patronage since 
they needed all possible collaboration in a 
world in which the have-nots were revolting 
against the haves. But social radicals poured 
contempt upon them because the middle classes 
were constituted of persons who through thrift, 
inheritance or special intelligence had acquired 
a certain stake in the property of the nation 
and were ambitious to better their condition. 
They thus seemed to offer the greatest barrier 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
governments found it easier to tax them be- 
cause they tended to invest a fair proportion of 
their holdings in real estate which could not be 

Their income was derived mostly 
from which ascertainable and 
difficult to hide; their untaxable “increment to 
capital” was less frequent and in real estate 
could be done away with by the arbitrary 
powers of the assessor. Nor did they ever get 
much pity. The obvious poverty of the very 


concealed. 


salaries were 


poor elicited compassion, but the middle classes 
seemed to be getting along all right or were too 
proud to bemoan their difficulties. So no one 
bothered. 

Yet any world traveler realizes that a middle 
class is a stabilizing element in any culture. 


\Where one does not exist, rebellion is often the 


only way to rectify obvious wrongs. This 1s 


because the middle class provides a rung in the 
social ladder on which men may not only 
ascend, but as on Jacob's ladder, descend. James 
Truslow Adams, in writing about the British 
temperament, spoke of its ideal of a gentleman 
who will never “let you down” and he added 
was one of the 


that necessary 


factors in the development of that ideal. For, 


“snobbery” 
said he, British society is hierarchical. “Each 
class, below the Royal, would like to find itself 
in those above it and as far as they can, they 


model their behaviour on those in them’. There 


is a certain idealism as well as flunkeyism in all 
this, and we may need to recast many of our 
judgments on British ‘snobbery’—even those 
made by so eminent a novelist as Theodore 
Dreiser. 

the 
upper and the depressed, and relatively little 
movement from one to the other, the lower 
classes reveal either a fatalistic complacency or 


Wherever there are only two classes 


the embers of antagonism which sooner or later 
burst out into the flame of a revolt of plebs 
against patricians. The upper classes, on the 
other hand, have a vicious sense of irresponsi- 
bility for those whom they openly regard as 
inferiors. A middle class is, however, like a 
buffer state, a cultural no-man’s land into which 
both aristocracy and proletariat can penetrate. 
It holds the two ends of the social structure 
together and provides a kind of cement for the 
nation. It also allows, at least in part, for the 
play of such moral forces as are inherent in 
free enterprize. 

In this class, too, most of the professsional 
folk are to be found—the clergy, teachers, 
lawyers, physicians, dentists, artists, engineers, 
architects, journalists, social workers and civil 
servants. Not a few of them are on salary. To 
achieve their professional status, they extend 
the period of their preliminary education, at- 
tending college and university and professional 
schools, and often supplementing this by special 
postgraduate studies. During these years of ad- 
vanced training, they are seldom able to earn 
much, but supported by parents or on funds 
advanced or loaned by friends or relatives. 
In many cases, their professional training would 
represent in cold cash a capitalization of at 
least $10,000, but no bank would regard such 
capitalization as a proper collateral for a loan. 
Their earning period seldom begins until they 
have reached twenty-five years of age, and a 
fair share of their first earnings must often go 
to reimburse those who advanced them the 
funds needed for their training. 

Of course, for such marriage is of necessity 
postponed, and because of this, fewer children 
are generally born to them than to those who 
begin to earn earlier and also marry earlier in 
life. Such persons also have diversified tastes— 
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aristocratic tastes and democratic pocketbooks 

and demand both for themselves and their 
children a relatively high standard of living. 
To effect this standard, they may have to re- 
strict still further the number of children born 
to them. Such restriction, typical of the profes- 
sional group, may be a bad thing biologically, 
since this very group contributes more than its 
share to the company who find their way into 
“Who’s Who” and similar volumes. Perhaps, 
indeed, in our world one must choose between 
quality and quantity. If so, we face an unhappy 
dilemma. 

When a depression comes, the salaried classes 
do not feel the pinch of it so much at the outset. 
For a time their position may even be slightly 
improved, since the salaries continue as before 
while the cost of living may drop. But before 
long the salaries drop too, and then later when 
business begins to pick up (if it ever does, short 
of war) their income is usually the last to 
receive any increase. 

To maintain their modest social position re- 
quires a certain amount of money. They usually 
contribute generously to charities and to 
churches, not only in time but in money, pos- 
sibly less in the spirit of piety than because of 
their inherent sense of public responsibility. 
They are not apt to save much except through 
retirement or pension schemes. What they are 
able to save is seldom put into excessively 
speculative business enterprizes. Absorption in 
professional duties or in cultural pursuits leaves 
them little time for watching the vicissitudes of 
the market. They never expect to be magnates 
of big business, but nothing that they can af- 
ford is too good for their children. 

On the whole, this group contributes far 
more than its share to human and cultural wel- 
fare although no one can value their work in 
terms of “goods produced” alone. How can 
one monetize the value of a real teacher who 
opens new vistas before a young and inquiring 
mind or inspires a future inventor with a zeal 
for scientific research? He may produce no 
goods himself, but fifty years hence the inven- 
tion of his pupil may create millions of dollars 
in goods and change the way of life of a whole 
people. A physician may produce nothing at 
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all, but if he restores an ailing body or mind and 
leaves health and hope where he found sickness 
and despair, he is a creator of values such as 
the mercantile world can neither give nor take 
away. A clergyman may cut a sorry figure in 
the world of high finance, but is it of no value 
that people are encouraged to retain their faith 
in dark and tragic days, and when all is well, 
to keep their heads? The gallant Presbyterian 
padre who leapt off the boat at Dieppe and 
swam ashore to join the men who were destined 
to be taken prisoner knew what he was doing. . . 

One can no more monetize these services 
than was it practicable for the Lizard in the 
famous court-scene portrayed by Lewis Carroll 
to add up all the evidence in the case, the im- 
portant and the unimportant, and then reduce 
it all to pounds, shillings and pence. 

These, too, are the people who endeavor to 
send their children to colleges and professional 
schools even though the expense of maintaining 
them there may cost anywhere from $500 to 
$1000 a year up to the time when the child is 
twenty-five years of age and who go without 
much to give their offspring such preparation 
for public service. And in recognition of such 
national service, the great-hearted state allows 
the parent a small exemption on the income 
tax!! At least, until the child is twenty-one 
years of age. After that time, there is no ex- 
emption. And then the Solons bewail the de- 
cline of the birth-rate among the “eugenically 
best people’. 

Yes, it is the middle class today and the 
professional class in particular who stand in 
some danger of being squeezed out. But let the 
nation consider what it is doing. Liquidate them 
and some of the most potential leadership of 
the nation is destroyed, and at a time when we 
do not have real leadership. Put impossible 
burdens on them, whether in taxation or civic 
duties, and the goose which alone may lay the 
golden eggs of competent offspring for tomor- 
row may be killed. If we had all the facts, we 
might discover that it was the despoiled middle 
class in Germany that was largely responsible 
for the upsurging of Nazi philosophy. At all 
events, the middle class has a distinctive role 


to perform and need not be sacrificed. 
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The Need of Post-War Planning 


During the past decade, we have thought a 
great deal about the welfare of the Canadian 
people. The general, large-scale unemployment 
in the 30's, the deprivation in certain areas due 
to drought, the startling statistics of physical 
defect among young men called for military 
training, problems of juvenile delinquency and 
crime—knowledge of these facts has become 
wide-spread in recent years. 

The war is teaching us new techniques about 
putting men and women to work. It is called 
National Selective Service. Does this have any 
meaning for the post-war world? Ottawa has 
discovered too, that if our men are to play their 
full part in the armed forces, their families at 
home must have special services in cases of 
special need, and accordingly, has set up the 
Dependents’ Supplementary Grant Fund and a 
Board of Trustees to administer it. This seems 
to mean that a minimum standard of individual 
welfare is essential if the state is to function 
effectively. That is what our democracy seems 
to be discovering. 

We are discovering too, that it does not pay 
to let our young men grow up with less than 
good health, and we are thinking more of public 


health programs and what they call for in the 
way of administrative set-up. 

We cannot be complacent about the soldier’s 
family next door, if the children are not fed 
and cared for. In most of our provinces we 
discovered long ago that children must be sent 
to school for their own and the nation’s sake. 
It is just dawning on us, however, that “school- 
ing” is not enough. Children must have food 
and clothes and shelter, play and a chance to 
grow up. Otherwise not only they but also 


our Canadian way of life are threatened. 
What does this mean to your community? 


Having sent our young men and women into 
the military services, the tendency may be to 
live a vicarious life in them and believe we are 
doing all to win the war. But the war has 
also to be won on the home front. “Freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear”, these will be won 
for the Canadian people in fact, not only by our 
armed forces, but by what the farmer, the 
housewife, the factory-worker, the _ office- 
worker, the professional man, the man or 
woman back home in whatever capacity, thinks 
and does to make these abstract ideals function 
for himself and for his neighbour. 

This war is going to be won by the United 
Nations. And then? We look forward to the 
end of the war and may forget that we are 
responsible for winning the peace, each in our 
own town or township, county or municipality. 
Post-war planning need not be an elusive some- 
thing which we leave to a Cabinet Committee 
on Reconstruction, but has a meaning for each 
of us. And we can do something about it in 
our own home town. 


The Social Development of Canada 

In a country as large as Canada and with 
climatic and other conditions as widely diver- 
gent, it is inevitable that there should be no 
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single pattern of social organization. Sometimes 
we may have wondered if we have any national 
unity at all, but the extent that voluntary con- 
trols have operated in certain fields during the 
present war seems to indicate that we are a 
people more closely knit in our objectives than 
we have always realized. 

Two books, recently published, which supple- 
ment each other in giving us a comprehensive 
picture of the Canadian scene are “The Un- 
known Country” by Bruce Hutchison’ and the 
“Social Development of Canada” by S. D. 
Clark. Such books are recommended, not only 
for the actual information about the Canadian 
people which they offer, but also for the vitality 
of their presentation of Canadian culture. 

Our population is employed, of course, in 
many occupations, including manufacturing, 
agriculture, mining, lumbering, fishing. Taking 
for granted the importance of the economic 
organization which makes it possible for most 
of our eleven million citizens to make a living, 
we are at the same time aware that social wel- 
fare involves something more than economic 
survival and even than economic prosperity. As 
Canadian people, we ask not only that we may 
make a living, but that we may participate in 
developing a satisfying personal and national 
life. 

Public education, public health, public wel- 
flare, one seems to lead to the other in our 
understanding of social organization. Upon all 
three, each Canadian is dependent for his way 
of life, and in turn all three depend largely upon 
the active participation of the members of the 
whole community. With cultural institutions 
growing slowly in widespread towns and rural 
districts, perhaps it is not to be wondered at 
that our standards of public administration and 
our organization of public services have hardly 
kept abreast of the needs of the men, women 
and children who constitute that public. 

Perhaps we may learn from the war. One 
thing at least it has taught us, it is not lack of 
money which accounts for the lag. Money is 
available when a need is recognized. 


Another 


'Coward-McCann Inc., New 
Green & Co., Toronto, 1942. 


“The University of Toronto Press, 1942. 


York, 


Longmans, 


lesson we may be learning is how to get 
together in groups, and share our ideas, and get 
things done. In this field, we have a great deal 
to learn, and the social development of Canada 
depends on the emergence of leaders, men and 
women with ideals regarding the Canadian way 
of life, who have contact with their own com- 
munities and can give the group leadership 
which leads to social action. Nothing gets 


done unless somebody does it. 


The Social Services 


One reason for the lag in our standards of 
public administration is the resistance of the 
old-time politician and perhaps even of the rank 
and file among our citizenry to the idea that 
“government” in the twentieth century must 
concern itseif largely with the social services. 
In 1867 this idea was far from the minds of the 
Fathers of Confederation and we still find many 
of our representatives in public office, whom we 
have put into authority by our votes, who do 
not know the meaning of “Public Welfare’. 

We are fighting a war for democracy and we 
cherish our political institutions as they are 
founded on the will of the people. Increasingly, 
however, we realize that that will may be mis- 
informed and misled and that the roots of our 
freedom, if it is to be sustained, must be set in 
local communities where the principles of public 
education, public health and public welfare are 
in actual operation and belong to the people with 
whom they are concerned. 

Probably everyone is pretty well informed 
regarding the system of education in his own 
province or district. He knows about the Board 
of Education and the local school trustees. He 
knows what kind of men he elects to run the 
school system, something about the kind of 
teachers employed, and he accepts the school 
as an essential institution in a community 
where illiteracy is not tolerated and each school 
boy or girl has certain rights under the law. 
Of course the time is not far distant when uni- 
versal and compulsory school attendance was 
considered a revolutionary program and taxa- 
tion for this purpose was deeply resented. But 
for the most part that milestone has been passed. 
We not only accept the school but we treasure 
it. Teachers are increasingly given professional 
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status and paid accordingly, and in our own 
home town or district the school belongs to the 
people it serves. This is Public Education. 
When it comes to Public Health, we are less 
well informed and our actual program is still 
We have 
in Ottawa the Public Health division of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
and most of the provinces have their Depart- 


far from a comparable development. 


ments of Health to which certain responsibilities 
are attached, chiefly in the fields of sanitation 
and communicable diseases. Some programs 
of tuberculosis control, venereal disease control 
and public health nursing are being developed. 
Sut how many of our readers live in a com- 
munity which has its own local public health 
authority offering a program of active health 
promotion comparable to its educational pro- 
gram? Not many. 

of Pensions 


About a year ago the 

and National Health 
called a meeting of public health officials and 
representatives of the medical profession to dis- 
Among the facts 
brought to light was that 80% of our children 
suffer from physical conditions and defects that 
are 


Minister 


cuss deficiencies in this field. 


associated with malnutrition. Rejection 
among applicants for enlistment indicate that 
malnutrition is general among the younger 
generation. In addition, because of inadequate 
medical services, a large part of the population 
does not receive minimum medical attention. 
What measures are being taken to remedy these 
conditions which as Canadians we cannot regard 
with equanimity? What is the situation in your 
locality and are you doing anything about it? 
Perhaps an educational campaign in nutrition is 
indicated as the first need. Or it may be a 
campaign for a health clinic. There is a chal- 
lenge here at least, whatever form it may take. 

A demonstration which must interest us all 
is being made in Quebec. In this province Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare fall under the adminis- 
tration of the Minister of Health. A system of 
County Health Units has been set up charged 
with the supervision of health conditions in 
rural communities and accounts for an annual 
$500,000. The are 


financed by the province but the County Coun- 


expenditure of units 


cils contribute on the basis of 1% cents per 


Page 


$100 of taxable real estate. Forty-four such 
units are in operation and physicians, nurses 
and health inspectors carry on a continuous 
service in all the parishes. 
study throughout Canada. 

Another approach to the health problem may 
be made through the various provincial systems 
of Medical Relief,® inadequate though these may 
be up to the present time. The range of medical 
care for relief patients is probably more com- 
plete in Winnipeg than in any other part of 
Canada. Speaking generally, however, medical 
relief systems provide only for the services of 
physicians and actual medicines, and with these, 
the public authority concerned sees its duty per- 
formed. The meaning of a positive program for 
health has still to be interpreted to the modern 
mind. When the light dawns, we will see the 
individual as a person whose welfare, including 
health, is determined by biological factors and 
also by the society to which he belongs; by his 
community and his way of life within the com- 
munity. 


This system merits 


This means that we can plan for 
health, and the responsibility is ours to make 
our respective communities as intolerant of pre- 
ventible disease as we are of illiteracy. 

And so we come to that area of public admin- 
istration which we call Public Welfare. Set 
up as we may, as our objective, normal stan- 
dards of social adjustment for all, a job for 
every man and woman needing work, a home 


founded on adequacy and security for every 
child, etc., the fact still remains that we are far 
from our goal. The threat of unemployment is 
inherent still in our economic system; many an 


honest man cannot make an honest living; the 
old, the sick, the crippled in mind or body still 
have need of special services; babies are born 
out of wedlock ; children, because of orphanage 
or other cause, are neglected or even abused. 
That is, in our various home communities, what 
we would like to regard as normal standards, 
in many instances do not prevail and we are 
forced to conclude that a positive public wel- 
fare program is essential if such standards of 
economic livelihood, of health, efficiency, and 
decency are to be actually achieved. 

8Marsh, L. C. Health and Unemployment, 1938. 
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Public Welfare: The Federal 
Administration 


It is not our purpose here to examine the 
constitutional allocation of governmental bur- 
dens to the dominion and provincial govern- 
ments, although this is an absorbing question.‘ 
The fact is that we do not have yet in Ottawa a 
Department of Public Welfare. Those functions 
in this field which the Dominion government 
has accepted are performed by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Department of National 
Defence, the Department of National War 
and the Department 
(Penitentiaries Branch). 


Services, of Justice 
Social Services for 
Indians and residents of the territories are 
administered by the Department of Mines and 
Resources and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce collects Social Statistics. 


no machinery to correlate these 


There is 
scattered 
activities. 

During the years 1930-41, the Dominion 
spent $400 million in payments to the provinces 
for unemployment aid. This is now discon- 
tinued and the provinces and municipalities are 
left to fight out the battle of responsibility for 
and women out of work. What the 
Dominion does accept is responsibility for the 
Employment Services and for Unemployment 
Insurance. These, in the light of experience 
gained through the administration of National 
Selective Service and Dependents’ Allowances 
may be leading to a fuller appreciation of 
national responsibility for training men for 
work they can do, and providing them with 
work adequate to support themselves and their 
families. This program is basic to Public Wel- 
fare. It should be a basic charge on the national 
budget and calls for administrative skill of a 
high order. 


men 


What we find missing entirely in the Federal 
government, is a centralized Department of 
Public Welfare. Such a department would 
assume responsibility for the public welfare 
iunctions now scattered among various offices. 
l\specially we would expect its functions to in- 
clude not only unemployment insurance and the 


‘See the Report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, 


1939, 


employment services, but also unemployment 
aid and continued assistance to insured persons 
who have exhausted insurance benefits; also 
medical care for persons under benefit. In spite 
of a decade of payments to the provinces of 
unemployment aid (now discontinued) and in 
spite of the financing through the provinces of 
Old Age Pensions and Blind Pensions, Ottawa 
has never seriously faced up to the need of a 
nation-wide system of public assistance, whether 
administered as a wholly federal scheme or as 
a federal-provincial scheme. Combined with 
Unemployment Insurance, Health Insurance, 
the Re-habilitation of ex-service men, and other 
related programs, this administration cannot be 
delayed indefinitely if we really expect to pro- 
vide adequate welfare services for the Canadian 
people. 


Public Welfare: The Provinces 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, passed 
in 1927 and amended in 1931, is now operative 
in all the provinces and in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Under the act, allowances up to a 
maximum of $240 yearly, are paid under pre- 
scribed conditions to aged persons of seventy 
or more and dependent, and under similar con- 
ditions to blind persons of 40 years or more.° 
The Dominion contribution to this program is 
now 75% of the disbursements, the provincial 
authorities being responsible for the remaining 
25%. In spite of large federal support, the 
administration of assistance to the aged and 
blind rests with the provinces. 

In respect to dependent children, one finds 
that even greater responsibility is left to the 
provinces. Seven of these authorities provide 
for allowances to mothers who are widowed or 
under certain other circumstances are without 
means of supporting themselves and_ their 
families. However, there is no such legislation 
in Prince Edward Island and the New Bruns- 
wick act of 1930 has never been proclaimed in 
effect. 

Unemployment Relief Loans from the Do- 
minion to the provinces in 1940 totalled $155,- 


was 


978,087 but the administration of these sums 


5For statistics see the Canada Year Book, 1941, 
Pp. 706-7. 
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was left in the hands of the provinces and their 
municipal governments. Except by limited 
grants, the Dominion government has at no 
time shared with other authorities the problems 
of general relief. 

Each of the provinces has also its own way 
of promoting child welfare and preventing neg- 
lect and abuse, with no reference to Ottawa in 
respect to standards or procedure. In the treat- 
ment of crime, the Dominion administers the 
penitentiaries, but the provinces control the 
reformatories and training schools. In the field 
of mental health, hospitals are provincial. 

Without individual, detailed studies® it is 
impossible to understand how each of the prov- 
inces approaches these major responsibilities. 
What is brought home to us clearly is that in 
the field of public welfare to date, each province 
is independent of the others and of Ottawa; no 
common pattern of organization has been en- 
visaged; no national standard has emerged. 

Reviewing the picture, province by province, 
we find in Alberta no Department of Pyblic 
Welfare, a superintendent of Child Welfare and 
of Mothers’ Allowances in the Department of 
Public Health, and Old Age Pensions directed 
in a separate office. Unemployed Youth Train- 


ing and Agricultural Relief Settlement belong 
to the Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs administers direct 
relief. 


In British Columbia, administration of Un- 
employment Relief is placed in the Department 
of Labour, and a Superintendent of Child Wel- 
fare and of Mothers’ Allowances in the Depart- 
ment of the Provincial Secretary. 

In Manitoba, we find a Department of Health 
and Public Welfare with wide powers, and also 
a Board administering Old Age Pensions and 
Blind Unemployment relief is 
handled in the Department of Public Works. 


In New Brunswick, it is difficult to find any 


Pensions. 


reference to public welfare in its administrative 
set-up, although the province has a Department 


of Health and Labour. There are no Mothers’ 


Allowances, and welfare organization follows 
in general the traditional English Poor Law 


6See A. E. Grauer: Public Assistance and Social 
Insurance, Sirois Report, 1939. 


system. Where direct relief is given, it must 
be paid entirely by the municipality. 

In Nova Scotia, a Mothers’ Allowances 
Board is organized within the Department of 
Public Health, which also administers Old Age 
Pensions and provides welfare services for 
neglected children. 

Ontario has a Department of Public Welfare 
with a Children’s Aid Branch, a Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission, an Old Age Pensions 
Commission, an Unemployment Relief Branch 
and a Soldiers’ Aid Commission. Hospitals for 
the mentally ill are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Prince Edward Island has a Provincial 
Health officer and two public hospitals, one for 
the mentally ill and one for tuberculosis patients, 
but has no Department of Welfare nor of 
Labour, and no Mothers’ Allowances. Such 
relief as is given is distributed by the office of 
the Deputy Provincial Secretary. 

The province of Quebec has a Department of 
Health and Social Welfare, and Old Age Pen- 
sions and Mothers’ Allowances are administered 
by a commission within the Department of 
Labour. An Unemployment Relief Division 
also belongs to the Department of Labour. 

In Saskatchewan it is of interest to find the 
same Minister in charge of Municipal Affairs, 
Labour and Public Welfare. That is, the De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs includes a com- 
missioner in charge of a Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare, and also a Director of Relief. 

These brief statements about the various 
provinces of Canada support the statement that 
we have no national pattern of public welfare 
administration and that each province is 
approaching the problems involved in its own 
limited way. To what extent have our pro- 
vincial governments accepted the idea that they 
are service governments responsible for a mini- 
mum standard of living and opportunity for all 
the people? The reader can answer for himself 
in respect to his own particular province. How 
the province operates through the municipality 
is especially a question of interest. 


Public Welfare and the People 
What is the meaning of Public Welfare? 
Who are the persons in need of services? What 
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standards of service are nationally acceptable ? 
How may they be achieved ? 

One would like to discuss these questions 
it length, but only brief statements are now 


jossible. The concept of public welfare involves 


the idea that public authority is responsible for 
all the people, i.e., that a way of life based on 
adequacy and security is the only acceptable 
national minimum. Increasingly we are con- 
vinced that only as this basic principle is imple- 
mented can we maintain the democratic order. 
Only so can we promote liberty and justice for 
all. Fascism is bred in poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Experience is teaching us that no single 
private interest of human life is merely private. 
Whether it is a question of economic need, or 
of personal health, of domestic relations or child 
care, the interest of the individual has social 
implications, and public administration is essen- 
tial to provide the necessary services. 

And the roots of these services must be in 
the local community. As each of us has a place 
in our own home town or district, so, as the 
need arises, we look for help in that setting, and 
the municipality cannot permanently evade its 
responsibility or fail to recognize its oppor- 
tunity. In this connection it was a bit startling 
when the Toronto City Council recently asked 
the province of Ontario to take over administra- 
tion of its relief problem. Of course, the prov- 
ince refused. One might with as much justifica- 
tion ask the provincial government to run the 
city’s school system. That is, find it difficult 
as we may, we are beginning to realize that 
within certain provincial controls there is such 
a thing as a local public welfare function, just 
as there is a local educational function, and that 
this rises directly out of the need of the people 
concerned. We are beginning to realize that 
it calls for especially qualified personnel and 
adequate finance; that it operates through a 
constructive program of services for those in 
need, economic or otherwise. 

Of course, the idea of municipal responsibility 
is not new; it is inherent in the ancient English 
Poor Law, and, in some provinces at least, we 
have always had our county poorhouses and 
relief officers. But poor relief, so conceived, is 
not our modern idea of social services based on 


ilequacy, prevention, and opportunity. 
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In presenting the case for local public welfare 
organization, one does not, of course, suggest 
that there be any reduced responsibility on the 
part of federal and provincial governments. 
Quite otherwise! But it is proper to urge that 
ach of us, as an individual and as a citizen, 
should get a picture of federal-provincial-muni- 
cipal relationships in respect to welfare services 
for the Canadian people. Especially we should 
realize the need in our own community and 
begin with our own community group and pub- 
lic officials to study the problem and accept our 
responsibility for its solution. A man is out 
of work, a family is living in destitution or 
indecency, a child is neglected or actively 
abused, a citizen is showing signs of mental 
disorder, there is evidence of juvenile delin- 
quency,—whose responsibility is it, and who has 
the resources and who has the skill to approach 
the particular situation and do something about 
it? Throughout the length and breadth of 
Canada we are still lagging far behind in our 
appreciation of the urgency of these problems 
and our need of social organization for treating 
them. It is time that leadership emerged in 
each local community to study our needs and 
to do something about them. Only so will we 
win the war on the home front. -Only so will 
our Canadian way of life stand secure. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, may we restate the principles 
upon which we believe welfare services for the 
Canadian people should be developed? It is 
increasingly clear that to fight fascism is not 
a short-time military task. In our future order 
we are determined not to tolerate the economic 
and social evils which breed poverty and war. 

From this premise, we reach the conviction 
that our central government, just as it has 
accepted responsibility for conducting the war 
abroad, must accept responsibility also for a 
democratic public welfare program at home. 
Specifically we ask for complete and permanent 
federal responsibility for a national employment 
service, for planned migration, for special train- 
ing and re-training projects, for an all-over 
works program, and for general relief, by which 
we mean aid to the residual idle and needy. 























Where the provincial authority fits into the 
picture is a question which must be clarified in 
If we are to 
have national unity and personal freedom our 


a spirit of co-operative enquiry. 


governments must get together. Each province 
will find a way to work through its own par- 
For, in the 
last analysis, it is a sound community life which 
we need if our Canadian standards are to sur- 
vive and develop. 


ticular form of local government. 


Public welfare has its roots 
back home and the participation of the local 
group in planning with its representatives in 
the provincial legislature and in carrying out the 
actual welfare program is essential. Public edu- 
cation, public health, public welfare, all con- 
trolled in a measure from above yet, all three, 
depend upon the active participation of the 
members of the whole community. 

This is our program, and looking toward the 
inevitable post-war realignments, it is one which 
calls for realistic analysis right now. So we 
may learn to reconcile national and local effort, 
avoid the totalitarian state, and promote those 
services which make for peace and security. 








Democracy Needs Education 














The Editor's Mail Bag 








The Editor, 

Foop ror THOUGHT. 

Sir: 

I have read in News, September 19, an 















article, Survival, reproduced from your period- 
ical. It is very interesting. It is not a reply 
to my article What the French Canadian wants, 
but it completes very well my opinion. 

If both the English speaking and the French 
speaking Canadians have to fight for their 
Survival, it is another link between them, a 
link against the menace of becoming just 
Americans. 

But that 
barrier would be good also for the Anglo Cana- 


Our French language is a barrier. 


dians, if they only will learn French; the more 
they will read, write and speak French, the 
stronger will be the barrier even for them. 
ARTHUR MAHEUxX. 


Jutta Grace WALEs is a Canadian, a native of the 
province of Quebec. She graduated from McGill 
(1903), took her M.A. at Radcliffe and her doctorate 
in philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, where 
she is at present on the staff of the English department. 
She has now written a little book of 106 pages, board 
covers, “Democracy Needs Education” which the Mac- 


millan Company has published. Its price is fifty cents. 


There are fifteen brief chapters, (the longest 
of which is ten pages) on Dangers to Democ- 
racy, the Principle of Democracy, the Principle 
of Representative Government, Honesty, the 
Training of the Representatives of the People, 
the Training of the Individual Voter, Some 
Practical Devices, Work, Thrift, co-operation, 
Leisure, Educational Institutions, the Church, 
the Home, Democracy and World Citizenship. 
All these chapters are suggestive, though simple, 
and conclude with a number of questions de- 
signed to provoke thought in the individual 
reader or discussion in the group. Some of the 
questions may have been sharpened up a good 
deal, but they are all searching, although a dis- 
cussion group might be advised to concentrate 
on a few of them rather than attempt to cover 
the whole sequence. 

We 


are particularly intrigued with the chapter on 


There is great need of such discussion. 


“The Training of the Representatives of the 
People”. We would be glad to see groups all 
over Canada consider this particular question, 
for there is everywhere a keen sense of the need 
of greater intelligence and understanding in 
those elected to supervise our municipal, pro- 
vincial and dominion governments. One won- 
ders if we may have to go back to Plato’s 
Republic for some suggestions if we are to be 
saved from the cheeky ignorance of the ward- 
heeler. Adult Education, vigorously prose- 
cuted, could do it—but will the democracies 
have the will to attempt adult education on a 


large enough scale? 
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KINDLING NEW FIRES IN 


SMOKY LAKE 


HOW THE SCHOOL AROUSED THE COMMUNITY 


By L. BERCUSON 


YEVENTY-FIVE miles north-east of Ed- 
monton lies the village of Smoky Lake, a 
village of about five hundred people. Though 


X 


the author first began teaching here in the fall 
| first began teaching here in the fall of 
1936, the story of the Community School 
the smaller exhibits at the New York World’s 
lair during the early days of May, 1940. Day 
and night that building was crammed with a 
flushed, excited throng that had come to see, 
not the manufacture of cigarettes which was its 
principal feature, but an illuminated teletype 
recorded that bore, minute by minute, the latest 
news from the Low Countries or from France 
as the Nazi war machine crashed through the 
frail defences of the Western Front. I can re- 
member, only too vividly, the horror and the 
iear that I saw on the faces of the readers 
were riveted to those earth- 
shaking headlines. The windows of the build- 
ing opened out on the Brave New World the 
Fair sought to portray, a world of tree-lined 
flower-bedecked parks, of tall, 
mighty sky-scrapers rearing their heads in 


as their eyes 


avenues, of 


clean, healthful cities, of hitherto undreamed of 
glories in science, art, literature and music. 
But on the teletype we could see the whole 
labric being torn to shreds by a lust for con- 
quest. We could visualize that the exquisite 
laces, the delicate glass-work, the incredibly 
lovely bookbindings we had marvelled at in the 
Belgian and French exhibits were even now 
being crushed to rubble by the iron treads of 


tanks, 


A Dream is Born 


\t that moment there swept over me a cold, 
helpless rage that such things could be—that 
man on the threshold of a glorious future, with 
the millenium almost within his grasp, should 
be catapulted into the bloody gulf of war. 
Could I, then, as a teacher, place no faith in 


man’s ability to triumph against the nationalis- 
tic hatreds and economic inequalities of our 
scheme of things? Would education always 
place second to catastrophe, or could there be 
found within itself a stirring motive power 
that would ultimately bring about a world 
based firmly on justice? 

The education that I knew was, unfortunate- 
ly, not equal to the test. So often its aims were 
petty and inadequate—years of training dedi- 
cated merely to the securing of special advan- 
tages in the scramble for individual profit and 
individual pleasure. I was seeking a broad, 
majestic aim for the school which, towering 
above selfish aspiration, would give us reason to 
hope that catastrophe would yet find its match 
in education. During the dark days that came 
after the fall of France I first came upon what I 
believed, and still believe to be, the solution— 
the concept of the Community School as de- 
scribed by men like Paul Hanna and Harold 
Rugg. 

Immediately I was enthralled. 
true function of the school. 


This was the 
It should be the 
fountain-head of the community, its laboratory, 
library and thought centre, dedicated to the 
service of the whole population. No longer was 
it to meet the needs of the youth only ; no longer 
was it to foster a cloistered learning that 
divorced the school from the Community which 
should give it vibrant life. The curriculum was 
to have its basis in the problems and activities 
of the village, town or city in a programme 
committed to making existence fuller and richer 
for all. Truly, this was an ideal capable of sus- 
taining one’s faith even in the depths of war. 


A Dream is Shared 


Some of my enthusiasm was communicated, 
I think, to my pupils, as I spoke to them of the 
plan. I told them that as students they were in 
a unique position to gain knowledge and skills 
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for themselves, and at the same time render 
true and lasting service to the community in 
which they lived. I read to them of the mag- 
nificent housing scheme that had been con- 
ceived and executed by the students of Public 
School No. 78 in the Bronx, New York City; 
of the town beautification plan carried out by 
boys and girls that had made Santa Barbara 
the loveliest city in America; and of the schools 
in the wasted cotton lands of the South that 
had brought a new hope and a new faith to a 
bedraggled people. 

It was in a mood, then, of high endeavour 
that we launched our first project—the Com- 
munity Library. It was a mood that rarely lost 
its intensity in the months that followed. First 
came the accumulation of data on the problem 
in which the students were aided by the ready 
responses from libraries and library schools all 
over Canada. Then they searched the village 
for a likely site, finally deciding upon a ram- 
shackle, dilapidated little building on main 
street that had long resisted the elements—as 
well as tenants. Finances came next. Teams of 
student speakers attended the meetings of 
every local organization, stressed the need for a 
public library and appealed for monetary as 
well as moral backing. If ever an acid test has 
been devised for all the arts of oral composition 
the students discovered it when they requested 
money from obdurate committees. But within a 
month $130.00 had been collected by this 
means. The Art Class took over at this point, 
entrusted with the responsibilty of creating a 
beautiful interior and exterior. Long and acrid 
were their discussions as to which linoleum or 
shade of paint was to be selected. Finally, how- 
ever, with the first sunny days in April, toil 
began in earnest. It is difficult to describe 
adequately the self-importance, the slight pom- 
pousness, with which the Library Committee 
set out from school one afternoon, armed with 
brushes, brooms, soap and cleanser to begin 
the actual work on their project. And I need 
hardly add that their work did not cease at 4 
o'clock. 

The building was a small one; it was not 
long, then, before it stood ready, splendid in 
its bright coat of green, cream and white paint 


against the unpainted facades of its neighbours. 


As a final touch the students fashioned lovingly 
out of sturdy blocks of wood the letters of the 
words Community Library and mounted them 
proudly over the door. All, then, was complete, 
except for one small detail—there were still no 
books. But the enterprise proved itself to be 
in truth a community library when every home 
in the village rallied to the appeal for books 
and donated volumes in English, French and 
Ukrainian. One ardent individual even con- 
tributed an entire set of the encyclopaedia. 


The Library is Opened 


On May 10, 1941, the library officially 
opened its doors. The volunteer librarian, a 
student, sat in readiness, equipped with a 
thoroughgoing card index and a bookkeeping 
system, all carefully prepared by the Library 
Committee. Soon the adults and children 
began to file in—and they have been coming 
every Wednesday and Saturday since. The 
Extension Department of the University of 
Alberta and the Edmonton Public Library 
have made generous contributions of books, 
while grants from the Provincial Government 
and the Municipality of Smoky Lake, plus the 
receipts from dues, have brightened the shelves 
with colourful jackets of new books. It is 
pleasant to note as well that there are no 
financial worries. The expense of heating is 
borne by the dues and fines, with the rent 
problem being solved rather neatly. The land- 
lord is deep in debt to the village for taxes 
which he cannot pay. Hence the Village Coun- 
cil donates us money which we pay to the land- 
lord who, in turn, gives it over to the Village 
Council, an arrangement by which we all gain 
and none of us loses—not so unusual a pro- 
cedure at that when you consider that it takes 
place in the home of Social Credit. 

There is a brief postscript to be added to this 
account. On June 30 the vice-principal and | 
went to the bank to wind up the affairs of the 
library for the term. There was more than 
that for I was leaving Smoky Lake and he was 
taking over the direction of the library. As | 
turned to go he said, “This project hasn't 
reached its logical conclusion yet. We should 
not have a building which is just a makeshift, 
rented by the month; it should be one that the 
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students have designed and constructed for 
themselves. I’ve talked it over with the general 
hop teacher—and that’s what we are going to 
do next term.” I can assure you that I am 
eagerly looking forward to visiting Smoky 
[ake on the opening of its new library. 

The first enterprise had convinced the stu- 
dent body of its unique capacity in promoting 
truly worthwhile endeavours. So it was that 
in April of that year, even before the library 
had been completed, they launched upon an 
entirely different effort. I had attended the 
local organization meeting of the Dominion 
War Services Campaign for six million dollars. 
The gathering had been marked by apathy and 
by a reluctance to shoulder the responsibility of 
leadership. It was almost decided that the 
plan to be followed would be a house-to-house 
canvass for funds. But such a canvass in aid 
of the Red Cross the previous autumn had 
vielded the pitiable sum of $170.00. That, to 
my mind, was scandalous—and I said so. I 
went on to say, very rashly, that the school 
could take over the entire campaign and raise 
three times that total. 





But here it was not 
necessary to persuade and convince, to use all 
the fine arts of oral composition. If the school 
was willing to take over, reasoned the members, 
who were they to bar the path? 


The Red Cross Campaign 


The next morning the students were already 
busily at work. It was recognized from the out- 
set that our purpose, namely, to extract money 
irom the citizenry, could not very well be 
blatantly advertised. Instead, we decided upon 
holding what we termed a Mammoth Patriotic 
Rally. The Art Class turned out poster after 
poster with captions such as “Every loyal citi- 
zen will attend the Patriotic Rally,” inferring 
that anyone who failed to turn up was nothing 

ore or less than a Fifth Columnist. Notices 
ind lectures were issued by the English class 

scribing the programme of moving pictures 
nd speakers. And the rally proved to be in 
truth mammoth. The hall was packed. Simply 
nd starkly the speakers laid the facts before 

cir hearers, many of whom were still blithely 
inaware of the gravity of the war. They ex- 

lained that their patriotism could be measured 
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only in terms of the financial sacrifice they 
were willing to make, that $170.00 was not 
worthy of our town. That evening $740.00 in 
cash poured in. Within a week a total of $1,250 
had been collected. Smoky Lake had found 
itself, as it were. People went about town en- 
thusiastically inquiring as to each day’s totals. 
Not surprisingly, teams of speakers volunteered 
to address smaller meetings at the rural schools 
in the district. When the books were finally 
closed they revealed a grand total of $2,560.00, 
representing, we were informed, the highest 
per capita donation in the Dominion. But in 
that effort the students had learned a good deal 
more, I think, than how to paint an effective 
poster or write a stirring letter. They had 
gained some conception of the deepest meaning 
of the word “citizen.” 


Other Activities 


They had learned, too, that the vigour and 
ardour of youth can be a splendid spur when 
the efforts of their elders languish and fail. By 
the time the winter had rolled around another 
opportunity in this direction had come for 
them. To the consternation of practically every 
boy and girl in the district the Village Council 
announced that it would discontinue the opera- 
tion of the skating rink. Prominent citizens 
remonstrated, but in vain. That there should 
be no rink was unthinkable for the students. 
And so one afternoon the quiet townspeople 
were somewhat startled to see every member of 
the high school marching toward the rink site 
laden down with shovels, hoes and wheel- 
barrows, with two trucks, also manned by 
students, leading the cavalcade. In five hours 
the entire surface was cleared for the first flood- 
ing. Three months later the finance, mainten- 
ance and rink discipline committees presented 
their reports of a highly successful season of 
skating for adults and children in the whole 
area. 

The first reports were coming in, too, from 
the various committees connected with the 
Sanitation and Beautification campaign, the 
most ambitious of the enterprises yet attempted. 
\ll during the autumn the publicity group had 
photographed, developed and enlarged pictures 


of the many local eye-sores—pictures which 


eventeen 





proved a powerful factor in arousing the towns- 
people to the squalid conditions under which 
they lived ; other students succeeded in building 
a pressure group that obliged the Village 
Council to ban all swine and cattle from the 
village limits; another unit supervised the 
clean-up campaign, lending their assistance and 
their exhortations freely; while still another 
group integrated all these activities with the 
Salvage Drive, also carried out by the school. 
Time does not permit the enumeration of all 
the details, all the minor tragedies and all the 
rib-tickling incidents. But time does permit me 
to say that when the campaign drew to its 
close our town was a cleaner, pleasanter place 
in which to live. 

Smoky Lake School was never a Community 
School in the sense that Paul Hanna or Harold 
Rugg uses the term. Our curriculum was 
that laid down by the Department of Educa- 


tion; but in these activities, these co-curricular 
activities, we tried to capture a part of the 
underlying spirit of the Community School. 
We sought to broaden the horizons of education 
for those young people ; we strove to show them 
how significant a place the ideal of community 
service must assume in the scheme of truly 
worthy living. Because it was our simple faith 
that education finds its content and its inspira- 
tion in the devotion to the community, and that 
the concept takes on sublimity only as the word 
community grows broader and broader in its 
connotation, until it embraces the whole of 
humanity itself. George Russell (AE) ex- 
pressed it unforgettably : 

“What dream shall we dream, what labor 
shall we undertake? I answer: the first thing 
is to create and realize the feeling for the com- 
munity, and to break up the evil and petty 
isolation that separates man from man.” 


Adult Education News 


THE THIRD REGIONAL UNITED 
CHRISTIAN ADULT CONFERENCE 


United—because it is representative of all the 
major Protestant bodies of North America; 
Christian—in all phases of its program, 
whether relative to the individual, the local 
community, the nation or the world; Adult— 
since it seeks to interest, instruct and inspire 
to Christian faith and action those who have 
come to the years of maturity. Also, this was 
the third of a series of Conferences of its kind 
for the Great Lakes area of Canada and the 
United States, comprising New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the east portion of Ohio, and the 
Province of Ontario. This year there were 
delegates from as far west as British Columbia 
and as far south as Tennessee. The delegation 
included Anglican, Baptist, Christian, Congre- 
gational, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical, Dutch 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Society of Friends, 


Reformed, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
United Brethren, United Church of Canada, 
Unitarian and Universalists Church member- 
ship. 

Moreover, the Regional Adult Conference is 


the successor to the International Adult Con- 


ferences inaugurated in 1936 and held at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. At the third of these con- 
tinent-wide Conferences on Christian Education 
of Adults, it was decided to divide the Confer- 
ence into nine Regional gatherings of which this 
Kastern Great Lakes Conference held at 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont., is the 
third of the series. 

The Committee were unusually fortunate in 
securing leadership. Mr. Basil Mathews and 
Rev. Roswell Barnes dealt with the Christian 
Church in Relation to a World at War and the 
possibility of a Just and Durable Peace. With- 
out previous opportunity for consultation they 
proved singularly supplementary in this field 
of supremely important Christian thought. The 
addresses were followed by seminars with 
opportunity for analysis and discussion, which 
were fully appreciated by the delegates, many 
of whom were themselves already well informed 
and eager for first-hand information and counsel 
such as these leaders were able to provide. 

Dr. Mathews brought to the entire Confer- 
ence his remarkable knowledge of what is 
happening in the world today and an almost 
clairvoyant understanding of the relationships 
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which intertwine these strange and unpre- 
cedented events. There were times when it 
was as though his audience gazed into the magic 
rystal globe of fiction and saw the picture of 
‘he Christian Church in a world of unbelievable 
mental confusion surrounded by bestial cruelties 
«) terrible that it seemed as though half the 
world must have gone mad. They saw the 
other half engaged in a struggle for the decen- 
cies and freedom of democratic institutions 
against the armed might and ruthless effort of 
the determined purpose to establish totalitarian 
institutions. The entire Conference got 
glimpses of the failure of the Christian Church 
as an organization to measure up in knowledge 
and zeal, to the modern challenge which has 
come upon it. They came to realize that the 
Church itself is largely unaware of her superior 
mission ; that the Church today is too ready to 
let secondary loyalties push aside the demands 
upon her Christian faith and calling of God; 
is not sufficiently acquainted with the great 
world-wide fellowship of Christians which those 
who know, realize does exist. 

Over against this negative picture, we got 
also a glimpse of the Church of Christ as a 
mighty force for betterment and solace in the 
war areas of the world today. We saw that 
democracy itself gains sustenance from Chris- 
tianity ; that remedial measures and reconstruc- 
tion in war devastated areas find a Christian 
spirit their greatest asset. The picture of China 
was unforgettable, and at the heart of that 
picture stood the Christian group. We saw the 
Christian Church as the one human fellowship 
which does survive the chaos; that it has con- 
tinued to hold fast across international divisions 
and boundaries to overcome the heat of racial 
hatred in the face of bitter war. Living ex- 
amples of this great and victorious fact were 
drawn from Japanese and Chinese incidents, 
and from German and English situations, show- 
ing that Christians have a fellowship which lifts 
them above their national and social hatreds 
ind maintains even today, a Christian attitude 
ind spirit. 

Dr. Roswell Barnes followed through with 
this picture as a background dealing with the 


hurch of Christ seeking to give the world a 


constructive lead into a new and better democ- 
racy, a democracy which would be not only 
political and national but international, eco- 
nomic and social as well. We came to under- 
stand the terrible need of such a constructive 
lead which only the Christian Church can give, 
in the international situation which is inevitable 
at the close of war. If the Church is to fulfil 
her calling of God for this day, she must— 

(1) Know more of the facts of the world 
situation. An ignorant Church will al- 
ways be the victim of the false prophet. 
She must shake off her mental lethargy 
and struggle hard to become informed. 

(2) Fellowship Groups of Adults for study 
and consultation were indicated as 
essential. 

(3) Only the Christian spirit among post- 
war statesmen can insure a just and 
durable peace. 

(4) The Church must find means to make 
her contribution to the Councils which 
would be called. It will not do for her 
to excuse herself because she is not 
invited. If she is the body of Christ, 
then she must find the ways and the 
means. 

Discussion centred around such questions 
as :—Does the Church care as to the outcome? 
What is the plan to bring about a sound settle- 
ment of the world’s wrongs? How can indi- 
vidual Christians find expression in this task? 
Dr. Barnes pointed out also, that the great 
responsibility now rests upon adults. We can- 
not, this time, hand over the task to youth. 
Youth in unprecedented and heroic sacrifice is 
blazing the way and giving us our chance, but 
informed and devoted adults who will be in 
charge of Christian situations must make their 
contribution. 

Into this background of thought and pro- 
phecy, the daily contributions of the discussion 
groups fitted perfectly. A group led by Dr. 
Hilda Ives dealt with the Problems of the Rural 
Church. It was agreed that rural churches, 
even small ones, should be kept alive. To this 
end, the larger parish plan, no longer an experi- 
ment, was presented as the answer to modern 
rural 


needs. A wider and more carefully 
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planned use of laymen in the spiritual tasks of 
the Church was considered imperative. This 
view was strongly supported by conclusions of 
a group on the Work of Ministers and official 
Laymen of the Church, led by the Rev. Tar- 
rence F. Ogden of Delmar, N.Y. To this end, 
this group urged Laymen’s Retreats for mutual 
study and encouragement : 

Study and Discussion Groups to fit laymen 
for actual pieces of work; 

Consultation between home and _ public 
school, and Church leadership ; 

A wider use, when peace returns, of the 
Family Camp; 

Inter-Church Lay Conferences to widen 
the fellowship and extend the knowledge 
of Christian workers. 

Dr. Mark Dawber led the group on Major 
Social This group found that the 
Christian Church must face realistically the 
Christian implications of the modern social 
issues of society. 


Issues. 


She should declare herself 
boldly and engage in constructive action. Unless 
the Church accepts this responsibility, she will 
find a substitute 


Church. The most pressing issues, old as the 


be cast out, and God will 
race, but emerging in our day with imperative 
demands for attention, are found in the eco- 
nomic order:—the state or government; the 
race problem ; education. The group found that 
religion and education promised to be the great 
agencies that might lead humanity to a new and 
better world order. 

A major feature of the Conference was the 
Fellowship in Worship, morning and evening. 
Dr. Willard Brewing of St. George’s United 
Church, Toronto, led a daily vesper service 
sometimes in the auditorium but usually in the 
beautiful apple orchard skirting the driveway 
of the College. In addition, Dr. Brewing was 
resource leader for the Seminar Groups on 
“Personal Religious Living” and “The Adult 
and His Bible.” 


the following : 


From these groups we quote 


“The first requisite in developing a personal 


religious life is for an individual to be cap- 
tured by the spirit of Christ. 


He must dis- 
cover clear, simple principles by which to 


live. He should become integrated with 


other Christians in the determination to 

seek and do God’s will.” This may be 

accomplished by : 

(1) Taking time to listen to God through 
daily periods of meditation ; 

(2) By daily affirmation of the existence and 
purpose of God; 

(3) By the constant use of the Bible and 
other religious literature, in the search 
for a Christian philosophy of life and 
living by that philosophy ; 

(4) By growing in knowledge and love of 
God; 

(5) By expressing goodness and truth in 
daily thought and act. 

In all of this, the group were agreed that the 
Bible holds a central place in the process of 
Christian growth. Its neglect means weakness 
of conviction and faulty living. Its devotional 
use brings personal spiritual power to the 
individual or the congregation, as has been 
proved realistically in every age of Church 
history. The Church of today will be powerful, 
her philosophies sound, and her faith satisfying 
where and when the adult Church becomes a 
Bible reading group. 

The Seminar Group on “The Christian 
Family” was led by Dr. Leland Foster Wood. 
Adult Education for Christian parents was con- 
sidered by this group, as of great importance 
just now. The over-emphasis on the freedom 
of youth from parental authority, the abnormal 
earning power and economic independence of 
very young people,—all indicate the need that 
parental responsibility should be awakened and 
enlightened. The warning against the tyran- 
nical parent was replaced by an earnest appeal 
to too passive parental oversight. The oft re- 
peated statement—‘The Church exists for the 
good of the family” was almost always followed 
by another one—‘‘The Church must go to the 
family when and where the family does not come 
to the Church.” 

The Young Adult Group was an interesting 
factor in the success of this Conference. It was 
divided into Single Young Adults, led by Miss 
Kathleen Rowles of Buffalo, and the Young 
Married Couples’ Group, led by Mr. Aubrey 
Oldham of Sarnia, Ont. 
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